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JOHN A. MacLEAN 


Dr. MacLean whose sermon appears on 
page 5, was first pastor at Morganton, N. C.» 
(below), going from there to Greenwood, S. 
C. (lower right). For the past twenty years 
he has been pastor of the Ginter Park church, 
Richmond (right). 











Letters to the Editors 





Is the Church Unconcerned While Many Millions Are Suffering? 





Lines of Action Suggested 
Sirs: 

It is a matter of concern to me that our 
church seems so apathetic in regard to 
the unrelieved misery of the peoples of 
Europe and Asia, at least so far as is re- 
vealed by its public expressions. The 
secular press and the “hard boiled” col- 
umnists call our attention to the appall- 
ing needs rather than our church pub- 
lications. 

I would not minimize the efforts of our 
permanent committee on war relief. Our 
religious education publications have told 
the children and young people of oppor- 
tunities for sharing with Europe’s needy, 
and the Woman’s Work Committee has 
given frequent reminders to the women of 
the church. The choice of War Relief as 
a Birthday Offering objective is most ap- 
propriate, but meanwhile there is a cold, 
hungry winter before that offering in 
May. Though these are all good, there is 
lacking a sense off desperate urgency 
and divine compulsion. We appear to 
satisfy our consciences with an annual 
offering and an occasional gesture of sym- 
pathy. 

1 hesitate to tell my fellow Presbyte- 
rians what we ought to do, but I suggest 
a few lines of action: 

1. We can contribute more often and 
more sacrificially to the various agencies 
of War Relief with which our Church co- 
operates. The December issue of the 
Presbyterian Survey gives details for spe- 
cific and practical projects. 

2. As Christian citizens, we can help to 
make our national policy more adequate 
to the situation. Appropriations for 
UNRRA have gone limpingly through Con- 
gress, threatened constantly With ham- 
pering amendments, while the work of the 


organization was held up by our delays. 
We can let our representatives in Wash- 
ington knoW that we are concerned that 
America’s part come not “too little and 
too late,” that we want adequate appro- 
priations made, even if that means tight- 
ening our national belt. 

3. As Christians we can have a con- 
science and a voice about policies in the 
former enemy countries. These are be- 
yond the scope of UNRRA, and present 
regulations prohibit private agencies from 
bringing assistance. Already the Federal 
Council of Churches, the Quakers, the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, and 
other Christian groups are petitioning our 
government to permit the relieving of all 
human suffering, including that of our 
former enemies. A group of senators, in 
response to Christian stimulus, have just 
petitioned the President “to take steps 
toward relieving the appalling famine in 
Germany and Austria.” As the Friends 
Service Committee says, “This is both 
sound statesmanship and the essence of 
our Christian faith.” 

The Christian Church alone has the 
remedy for the poisons of hatred and sus- 
picion which threaten the world, and 
Christians must take the lead in express- 
ing that goodwill without which there 
cannot be peace on earth. Such a spirit 
will alleviate more than bodily need; it 
can reach out in helpfulness to meet what 
Earnest Bevin calls “a great spiritual 
hunger more devastating than physical 
hunger.” It can prove the reality of our 
faith. 

RUTH D. SEE. 

New Bern, N. C. 


Sirs: 
I have just read in THE OUTLOOK for 
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Challenge to the Church in 1946 


CHAPLAINS 


B. R. LACY, JR., President, Union Seminary, Richmond: 
of returning chaplains is the task of the entire church. 
for settling pastors is cumbersome and it will require not only the efforts 
of the Commissions on the Minister and His Work and of the director 

but the hearty cooperation of every 

vacant church in order to effect the early installation of former chap- 
lains in fields where their rich experience can count for most in the King- 


DAN T. CALDWELL, Director, Defense Service Council, Richmond: The 
chaplains who have been separated from the service are open to calls, 
and a considerable number have accepted work. However, some churches 
are rather slow in the selection of a minister. 
consideration in such situations they naturally are apprehensive. The 
church should see that these ministers are immediately settled in pas- 
torates, and also continue to pray for the large number still on active 


ROSWELL C. LONG, Minister, Greenwood, S. C.: 
They have been places, 
made great contributions to the spiritual lives of men in armed forces. 
Certainly our church is challenged to make the widest and best use of 
Their new orientation in terms of worldwide Christianity 
Some of them should be given time to write books, 
others still, the time and means to 
visit the various churches of the Assembly. 
by the church, through the Defense Service Council, designed to place 
knowledge, reactions and constructive suggestions at the disposal 
of our churches would be money well spent. 


The relocation 
Our “machinery” 


When chaplains are under 


Our chaplains are our 
have seen things, and have 


An adequate appropriation 











December 3 of the 400 relief workers 
needed immediately for China, but no ad. 
dress is given to which money for this 
purpose may be sent. Or is money not 
needed, only the workers . . .? 

(Miss) JUNIA A. GRAVES. 
tedford, Va. ? 


EDITORS’ NOTE.—The RNS article of 
December 3 referred to the Church Com- 
mittee for Relief in Asia, 105 E. 22nd St, 
New York 10, N. Y. This agency needs 
money and workers. 

Other relief agencies through which 
contributions may be made include: 

American Friends - Service Committee 
(Quaker), 20 S. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. (SEE ALSO PAGE 10.) 


From the Christmas Mail 
Sirs: 

ee I enjoy THE OUTLOOK 50 very 
mtch that I want all my friends to have 
the challenge which comes from reading 
such a church paper. Let me express my 
deep appreciation for the fine service you 
are rendering in giving the church such a 
weekly paper. 

RACHEL WYLIE. . 

First Church, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Sirs: 

Enclosed is a list of eighteen names,... 
We are glad that this many from our 
church are subscribing to THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK and will be enjoying 
this good church paper during the next 
year. . . . May 1946 be your best year yet. 

DWIGHT M. CHALMERS. 
Trinity Avenue Church, 
Durham, N. C. 


Sirs: 
- . for thirty-two elders and teach- 
ers of adult classes. 
JOHN A. REDHEAD, JR. 
First Church, Greensboro, N. C, : 


Sirs: 

P twenty subscriptions entered by 
the Sunday School Council of Olivet 
Church. It is our hope that this will not 
only be of help to our teachers in the 
preparation of the Sunday school lesson 
but will also keep them informed on the 
religious issues of the new year. . . 

H. RUFFNER LOWMAN, JR. 
Staunton, Va. 


Sirs: 
. Eleven subscriptions, including all 
the members of our session. — 
F. B. BENTON. 
First Church, Dyersburg, Tenn, 


Sirs: 
Eleven! 


GEORGE H. RICKS. 
Northeast Church, Miami, 


Sirs: 
Sixteen. 


(Mrs.) EDITH M. FLYNN. 
Third Church, New Orleans. 


Sirs: 


Fifteen subscriptions. 
LEROY P. BURNEY. 
Augusta, Ga. 


Sirs: 
. Thirty-nine subscriptions. 
PEGGY L. and HARRY H. BRYAN. 
Bessemer, Ala. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, re-entered as second class matter, June 16, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., 


under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Decree of Freedom 
For All Religions in 
Japan Well Received 


Non-Shintoists Are Glad 


State Support Is Removed 
By Richard T. Baker 


Tokyo (RNS) (By Wireless)—Chris- 
tians and Buddhists expressed gratifi- 
cation here over General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s directive ousting Shintoism as 
a state-supported religion and decreeing 
freedom for all religious sects in Japan. 

Under the American commander’s 
directive, the state can no longer use 
Shinto as a test of good citizenship, com- 
pel attendance and the offering of gifts 
at Shinto shrines, or ‘teach Shinto doc- 
trines in schools. The practice whereby 
officials visited shrines to report on pub- 
lic matters has been stopped. Shinto 
shrines in state-supported offices and 
institutions are now prohibited and 
must be removed immediately. Mean- 
while, all religious discriminations are 
legally banned. 

Through skillful use of Shinto my- 
thology and ethics stressing Japan’s 
divine creation, deification of the em- 
peror, and complete devotion to the 
nation as a primary moral tenet, mili- 
tarists and ultra-nationalists erected an 
effective ideology to bulwark imperial- 
istic schemes. It is this ideology of 
Japanese superiority and divine destiny 
to rule the world which is now being 
broken. 


Forbids Government Sponsorship 


General MacArthur’s directive pro- 
hibits the sponsorship, support, perpetu- 
ation, control and dissemination of 
Shinto by government and Officials, 
separates militarism from Shinto doc- 
trines, and closes it to Shinto teach- 
ing. 

Shinto shrines which received pub- 
lic funds and compelled gifts from the 
people suffer a setback, but it is be- 
lieved the purely religious aspects of 
the faith will undoubtedly prosper. 
Shinto priests, one of their spokesmen 
told American military headquarters, 
will gladly give up state support in ex- 
change for freedom of religion. 

A total of 112,970 shrines through- 
out the country have been receiving 
2,500,000 yen annually directly from 
the state. This subsidy was insignifi- 
cant, -however, beside the huge gifts 
drawn from the people by compulsion. 

State Shinto, which is really a form 





Challenge in 1946 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


WADE H. BOGGS, Executive Secre- 
tary, Louisville, Ky.: Education is 
being microscopically examined to- 
day. The contribution of Christian 
education to the permanence of 
freedom in America and elsewhere 
is acknowledged by the careful his- 
torian. If our Christian institu- 
tions are to serve in the future as 
they have in the past they must 
be stablized now. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President, 
Queens College, Charlotte, N. C.: 
The challenge to our church in 
1946 is to wake up in Christian 
higher education. As Presbyte- 
rians we are permitting other de- 
nominations to run rings around us 
in our college work. We are rapidly 
losing our prestige in higher edu- 
cation. We have been resting for 
a long time upon the attainments 
of our grandparents, and we have 
not been developing our colleges 
in ‘keeping with our heritage and 
the development of the institutions 
of other denominations and of the 
state. Unless we improve our col- 
leges, we will fail in the great task 
of furnishing leaders for the 
church and Christian leadership 
for the world. 











of spiritualized patriotism, is only 75 
years old in Japan. It is a clever hoax 
whereby empire builders’ propaganda 
has skillfully convinced the Japanese 
people that Shinto is inseparable from 
Japanese history and tradition. 


Shinto Is Indigenous 


Shinto is an indigenous religion of 
Japan, while Buddhism and Christianity 
were imported. As a simple faith Shinto 
stressed the myths of divine creation 
and morality and filial loyalty. Sec- 
tarian Shinto, of which there are 17,- 
500,000 adherents, maintained this sim- 
ple faith. Its doctrines are not molested 
by the present order. It is as free 
and as legally protected as any religion 
in Japan today. 

Shrine Shinto, however, by which the 
Japanese were trained to believe there 
is no difference between being Japanese 
and being Shinto, has had its wings 
clipped. After political phases of Shrine 
Shinto have been removed as ordered, 
adherents may form a legal religion of 
the faith remaining. 


United Church Asks 
* For Missionaries to 


Come Back to Japan 


Predict Some Groups Will Leave 


Church, Though It Will Not Dissolve 


Tokyo (RNS; By Wireless; Copy- 
right, 1945)—-A resolution urging the 
return of foreign missionaries to Japan 
as soon as possible was adopted by 
the executive committee of the United 
Church of Christ in Japan at the final 
session of the group’s two-day meeting 
here. 

The committee also advocated im- 
mediate temporary rehabilitation of 500 
dumaged and destroyed Japanese Chris- 
tian churches. 

Criticism of the war-time adminis- 
tration of Mitsuru Tomita, leader of 
the church, and his staff which charac- 
terized the first day’s activities was en- 
tirely absent on the final day. The 
committee proceeded with its business 
on the assumption that the United 
Church wilt not dissolve, although it is 
taken for granted that several groups 
will quit the merger. 

It is the hope of the executive com- 
mittee that one or two missionaries 
will be sent to each of the 11 dioceses 
of the church as soon as possible. 


Care for People First 

Rebuilding of houses of worship on 
a temporary basis is planned for the 
immediate future, as church policy is 
not to erect expensive buildings until 
the vast housing problem hag been 
stabilized. 

Drawing up of a new United Church 
tonstitution has been assigned to a 
committee which will report to the first 
postwar general convention to be held 
here the first week in March. 

The committee is headed by I. Miura, 
Lutheran professor at Nippon Theologi- 
cal Seminary. His group’s job will be 
to draft new regulations to decentralize 
control and make local church units 
more autonomous; change the nomen- 
clature of the official, government- 
inspired language and_ ecclesiastical 
terms to insure less clericalism; bring 
more lay leadership into the church, 
and extend theological training for men 
and women. 


Episcopalians Likely to Withdraw 


Tomita indicated there no longer re- 
mains any legal authority to hold the 
churches within the union, and he an- 
ticipated that some groups would leave. 
The Episcopalians are not likely to re- 
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main in the organization, and the 
YMCA, YWCA and Salvation Army are 
expected to keep their organic relation- 
ship, but will cooperate with the United 
Church. 

Japanese Christians still are strug- 
gling with the creed and catechism. Two 
of the most difficult items now being 
discussed are the second coming of 
Christ and the relationship of God as 
the Creator and a similar deity in the 
Shinto pantheon. 


Six Missionaries to Be 
Sent to Japan Soon 


New York (RNS)—Six experienced 
missionaries will return to Japan as soon 
as travel arrangements can be made for 
them, according to plans approved here 
by the Japan Committee of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America. 

The missionaries will assist the Chris- 
tian Church of Japan and the foreign 
mission boards of the United States and 
Canada, in a planning capacity. 

They will also confer with educational 
institutions in Japan which have re- 
quested the early return of Christian 
educators from America, and will pre- 
pare the way for the return of missions 
personnel in large numbers to resume 
activities interrupted by the war. 

Initial steps for printing 250,000 
hymn books in the Japanese language 
were taken by the committee, which 
also was informed that the Japan Bible 
Society has requested the printing and 
shipment, if possible, of 2,000,000 New 
Testaments in Japanese within the next 
18 months. 


Catholic Leaders Focus 
Attention on the South 


New York (RNS)—The South holds 
out great promise in the field of inter- 
racial justice, John LaFarge, S. J., 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


chaplain of the Catholic Interracial 
Council, declared here at the council’s 
annual presentation of the James J. 
Hoey Awards for Interracial Justice. 

Recipients of the 1945 awards were 
Paul D. Williams, of Richmond, Va., 
vice-president of the National Council 
of Catholic Men, and first secretary of 
the Catholic Committee of the South, 
and Richmond Barthe, prominent Negro 
sculptor, formerly of Bay St. Louis, 
Miss. 

“Today in the South,” Father La- 
Farge declared, ‘‘we see an ever-grow- 
ing band of men and women, clergy 


and laity, who are destined in a short 


time to set us to shame here in the 


North. Dixie is habitually slow in wak- 


ing up, but when it does, it is very 


much aroused, as can be seen in the 


example of the Catholic Committee of 


the South.” 


Accepting the Hoey medal, awarded 
to the Negro and white Catholic lay- 
men who have done most during the 


year to promote interracial justice, Mr. 


Williams said that a specific purpose 
of the Catholic Committee of the South 
has been “to cooperate with secular 
agencies which are trying to build a 
better Southland.” 

Mr. Williams added that one of the 
important projects of the Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South was the preparation 
of courses of study and textbooks deal- 
ing with social justice, which will be 
used by Catholic colleges and schools. 


Plan Church and Hospital 
In Kentucky Coal Region 


Lexington, Ky. (RNS)—The Catho- 
lic Diocese of Covington, Ky., proposes 
to build a $500,000 church and hos- 
pital at Harlan, in the heart of Ken- 
tucky’s coal field country. 

Announcement was made by Henry 
Hanses, pastor of the Catholic church 


at Lynch, Ky., who has conducted serv- 





HENRY H. SWEETS, 
Louisville, Ky.: 


united, sympathetic and humble 


dustrialism and internationalism. 


C.: The great. challenge to our 


lead a_ sinning nation to a 


Harbor to the Japanese surrender. 





Challenge to the Church in 1946 


tducational Consultant, former G. A. Moderator, 
The great challenge continues to be: fuller commitment 
of each life to Christ; larger desire to know and to do God’s will; more 
effort to bring others into this rela- 
tion, thus beginning to solve ‘‘the problems” of life, race, war, sex, in- 


CHARLES G. ROSE, Lawyer and former G. A. Moderator, Fayetteville, N. 
church in 1946, and thereafter: To 
knowledge of Christ, the 
Peace, as the only way by which individuals and nations can ever have 
any lasting peace, which must be based upon the truth of his teachings, 
and upon his life as the living example for each of his followers. 
CHARLES HADDON NABERS, Minister, Greenville, S. C.: 
rians outdid themselves in sacrificial service for 
It is the task of our church to enlist 
this interest, this energy, and these long, sacrificial hours of service for 
Christ in 1946. We paid the debt 
the greater debt we owe our Lord and his church. 


KENNETH J. FOREMAN, College Professor, Davidson, N. C. 


me one of the greatest challenges to the church is to re-think her beliefs 
in the light of modern knowledge. 
on what are now known not to be facts. 


Prince of 


yood Presbyte- 
our nation from Pearl 


we owed our nation; we need pay 


I : It seems to 


Parts of our creed are postulated 
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ices in Harlan at a hotel or in other 
quarters for a number of years. 

Father Hanses said the hospital would 
have 50 rooms at first and that 50 
more rooms would be added later. Con- 
struction will begin within three 
months. There is no Catholic church 
in Harlan at present, although the 
county of which it is the seat is very 
populous. The site for the new struc- 
ture has already been acquired. 


American Churchmen Appeal 
For Clothing for Europe 


New York (RNS)—An appeal to the 
government to permit churches and re- 
lief agencies in the United States to pro- 
vide clothing for needy Germans was is- 
sued here by a delegation of churchmen 
from the Federal Council of Churches 
on their return from a two-week visit 
to Germany. 

The deputation consisted of Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, president of the 
Federal Council; Episcopal Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill of Massachusetts, 
chairman of the General Commission on 
Army and Navy Chaplains; and Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry, president of the 
United Lutheran Church. 

Gratification ‘was expressed by the 
church leaders that 500,000 tons of food 
will be shipped from the U. S. to Ger- 
many and made available in the Ameri- 
can zone. These supplies, it was said, 
will assure the German population there 
and the anticipated 3,000,000 forced 
evacuees who will enter the American 


-zone a standard of 1,550 calories per 


day 

Under these_ circumstances, the 
churchmen pointed out, there will be 
no need or opportunity for the churches 
or individuals to contribute food or 
money to purchase food. 

The churchmen added, however, that 
in Germany as a whole, ‘‘the expulsion 
of millions from their homes in terri- 
tory once German is causing unspeak- 
able hardship.”’ 

“These millions have been torn from 
their homes, their personal property 
taken from them, and forced to migrate 
to Germany under conditions that re- 
sult in starvation and the unnecessary 
death of tens of thousands,’’ they said. 

“They are without food, medical sup- 
plies, adequate clothing, shelter—Chil- 
dren and old people die en route, many 
diseases are becoming epidemic, and 
the cruelty accompanying this evacua- 
tion will affect all of Europe and mani- 
fest itself in widespread disease in the 
present and in hatred tomorrow.” 


The actual presence and inexorable 
operation of law in the spiritual realm 
have not yet been adequately appre- 
ciated. Men have no such universal re- 
spect for the laws of the spirit as for 
the laws of gravity. But give us time, 
and we shall either learn or die.—Kirt- 
ley F. Mather, Harvard Professor of 
Gealogy. 
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Heresies of the Heart 


By JOHN ALLAN MACLEAN 


‘Now if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his.”,-—Romans 8:9. 





EN ARE NOT DAMNED because of honest doubts. 
r It is the heresies of the heart which have turned 

our world into a place of horror and made hell a 
present reality, causing H. G. Wells to suggest that maybe 
the other planets use the earth for their insane asylum. 
Mistakes of the mind matter, of course. Incorrect creeds 
confuse our thoughts and, in time, ideas walk and talk, 
but it is an un-Christian spirit among men and nations 
which has converted our twentieth century civilization into 
a shambles. Of what use are all our world plan blue- 
prints, charts and charters, our discussions and our con- 
ferences, unless these plans are motivated and activated 
by a Christian spirit? We pray for permanent worldwide 
peace, but how could God answer these prayers until our 
hearts are changed and men of different classes, colors, 
races and nations develop right attitudes? A cessation 
of the military struggle is nothing more than an armed 
truce, unless accompanied by a radical change deep within 
the souls of men. If, instead of the spirit of suspicion, 
hate, revenge, frustration and defeat, now so prevalent in 
this despairing world, we could have love, forgiveness, un- 
selfishness, justice, confidence and hope, how different life 
would be for all of us and for those who are to come after 
us! 


“The Letter Killeth; the Spirit Giveth Life’ 


If men were excluded from the Kingdom of God because 
of sincere misinterpretations of doctrine, few indeed would 
pass the test, for equally devoted Methodists and Presby- 
terians, Baptists and Episcopalians, Protestants and Catho- 
lics differ in important matters. Our thoughts are expres- 
sions of particular types of intellect, modified and in- 
fluenced by background and environment. An enlightened 
mind is very important, but it was a wise man who wrote, 
“Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of life.’’ 

Over-emphasis on the minutiae of doctrine and creeds 
has multiplied denominations; contributed to the fragmen- 
tation of Christ’s body and delayed the answer to our Lord’s 
prayer that his church might be one. How can a divided 





™’ ONCLUDING THE 1945 series of sermons in The 
Outlook Pulpit is John Allan MacLean, minister of 
the Ginter Park church, Richmond. Dr. MacLean 


is well known to the readers of this paper. His stimu- 
lating articles have appeared frequently in these 
columns. He was born and grew up at Maxton, N. C. 


He studied at the University of North Carolina, becom- 
ing a lawyer. Later he took up his theological studies 
at Union Seminary in Virginia, but before going into a 
pastorate he served as a chaplain in World War I. His 
first church was at Morganton, N. C., going from there 
to Greenwood, S. C., from whence he was called, almost 
twenty years ago, to his present field of service on the 
edge of the campus of Union Seminary. Dr. MacLean 
is the author of a newly published book of sermons, 
“The Most Unforgettable Character I’ve Ever Met,’’ pub- 
lished by John Knox Press. The sermon beginning on 
this page is adapted from one in that volume entitled 
“The Spirit of Christ.” 

The 1946 sermon series from this pulpit will begin 
soon, the preachers having been selected by a group 
of nearly 200 laymen and ministers from across the 
church, equally divided between the synods. 











church lead in the establishment of a united world? 
guments divide; love unites. Measuring men by their ad- 
herence to certain theological ‘‘standards,’’ presbyteries 
sometimes expel faithful ministers from the church. Clas- 
sifying Christians according to their Christlikeness or un- 
Christlikeness in spirit, the Bible rules many out of the 
Kingdom of God. The Presbyterian Church says, “If you 
do not subscribe to our Confession of faith, you cannot be 
an elder or a deacon.’’ Many centuries before that Con- 
fession was written, the Head of the church said, ‘‘Except 
ye take up your cross and follow me, ye cannot be my dis- 
ciples.’’ Some Protestants lay great stress upon the “Five 
Points” of Calvinism, but fifteen hundred years before John 
Calvin’s time the apostle Paul singled out the one crucial 
point in the Christian Creed, when he wrote to the Romans, 
“If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his.’”” Now, of course, ‘Spirit’? is written with a capital 
“S’”’ but if we have the Holy Spirit in our hearts, he will 
change our characters, Christianize our dispositions and 
control our conduct. 


Ar- 


Christ’s Compassion 

While there would no doubt be some difference of opin- 
ion in analyzing the spirit of our Lord, we can all agree 
upon some of his most striking characteristics, so obvious 
as to be beyond question. In his autobiographical para- 
bles, it was compassion which motivated the conduct of the 
noblest characters. 

Does a suffering world sense a spirit of compassion in 
Christ’s church today or are we Christians inclined to per- 
mit our souls to become calloused, in order to protect our- 
selves from heart-break and responsibility? 

Eugene V. Debs, a revolutionary and not in good stand- 
ing with the church, was condemned because of his oppo- 
sition to war, to serve ten years in the Atlanta peniten- 
tiary. There he drew up his creed, strangely reminiscent 
of One who had also been rejected in his day: 


“While there is a lower class I am in it; 
While there is a criminal element I. am of it; 
While there’s a soul in prison I am not free.” 


Jesus came into a world where mercy and forgiveness 
were almost unknown. Even religious men still believed in 
the Old Testament standard, an ‘‘Eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth.’’ Jesus taught them to try to understand, to 
forgive, not once or twice but even unto seventy times 
seven. In the hour of his own great agony, suffering phy- 
sical and spiritual pain indescribable, when, if ever, one 
might forget others and think only of himself, Jesus was 
concerned for the hard, cruel, intolerant men who were 
crucifying him. As they stoned and stabbed him and spat 
into his face, railing out against him with bitter, burn- 
ing words, he prayed, ‘‘Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.’’ These are among the most significant. 
and dynamic words ever uttered, still alive and possessing 
power to humble the proud in spirit, to soften hard hearts, 
to convict the impenitent sinner, and to draw men from 
the brink of hell to the gates of heaven. 

Can We Forgive In War Times? 

When this sermon was preached in Ginter Park, it evoked 
the protest of a fine young Army officer, who said, ‘‘That 
kind of talk may be all right for peace times, but we will 
just have to suspend Christianity for the duration of the 
war.’’ Many church members are feeling, thinking and 
some are saying just that. Can Americans forgive Pearl 
Harbor and the savagery of the Japanese? How do Ka- 
gawa and his fellow Christians feel about Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki? Can the Poles forgive Lidice and the cruelty 
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of German Nazis? Can men ever forget or forgive? It 
will not be easy. Yet Lincoln and Lee forgave, and after 
the Civil War was over, when the great Southern Chris- 
tian heard a preacher speak bitterly of the North, he drew 
the minister apart, saying to him, ‘‘There never was a day 
during the war when I did not pray for my enemies.” 
A letter published in The Christian Century suggests that 
United States Christians rebuild Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
demolished by American atomic bombs. This naive idea 
will hardly meet with popular approval, yet one feels in- 
stinctively that it would please the Head of the church. 

Physical bravery is an admirable trait and seems to have 
been prodigally bestowed upon men and women of all races 
and nationalities, including barbarians and savages. Nor 
is this quality confined to soldiers, for we see it among 
civilians as well. 


“Farmer and longeshoreman, 
Fisherman and wife, 

Children and laborers, 

“Brave enough for Life. . . .” 


And it takes a lot of courage to be “brave enough for 
life,”’ today. 

Without discounting the value of physical courage, it is 
the rarer quality of spiritual and moral courage which 
especially distinguish the character of our Lord. He was 
a pioneer, a prophet, a leader, opposine public opinion, 
when necessary, exposing that which was false and base 
in men’s lives, not hesitating to tear down traditions and 
to change creeds, and challenging men to face and accept 
the truth, whatever that might involve. He was not only 
“brave enough for life’’—and such a life!—but also brave 
enough for death, the painful and shameful death of the 
cross. Knowing in advance the inevitable end, ‘He set 
his face to go to Jerusalem,’’ where he was to be scourged 
and nailed to a cross, there voluntarily taking upon his 
own sensitive soul the suffering and the guilt and the sin 
of the whole world. 





The Combativeness of Christ 


The life of Jesus was not negative, but always positive. 
He never retreated, but always advanced. He was the 
greatest fighter who ever lived and he fought against hard, 
dangerous, destructive, cruel and relentless enemies, of 
tremendous force and power. Christ combatted greed and 
lust and intolerance and bigotry and falsehood and preju- 
dice and ignorance and injustice and evil and sin. And 
these forces fought back, as they always do, and often 
wounded him. Finally, his enemies killed but could never 
conquer him. His weapons were not swords and guns nor 
bombs and bayonets, but truth and trust, compassion, and 
intercessory prayer, forgiveness and love. He fought for 
the souls of men and his fighting has saved millions. He 
is still alive and fighting today, and it is he who is hu- 
manity’s one best hope. 

When a “noble knight’’ apologized before a British king 
for not having been with him in a certain battle, the king 
said, “Hang yourself! We fought at Arques—and you 
were not there!” 


“The Son of God goes forth to war, 
(Not to destroy but to save men) 
Who follows in his train?’’ 


Jesus did not exemplify the easy-going, careless, ‘‘syn- 
thetic’ undiscriminating attitude which some moderns 
have, priding themselves upon their loose tolerance and 
“breadth.” He limited his life on earth to the geogra- 
phical boundaries of one small country. He did not dis- 
sipate his energies in deing a great many different things, 
of secondary importance. Even as a boy, he said, ‘‘Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?’”’ and 
at the end of his life, he could look into his Father’s face 
and truly say, “‘I have finished the work which thou gavest 
me to do.” The difference between a river and a swamp 
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is that a river has banks, a swamp has none. Channeled 
between its shores, the river waters the valleys, bears 
great ships upon its bosom, furnishes power to turn the 
wheels of industry. Without banks, the same volume of 
water becomes a stagnant swamp, breeding malaria and 
spoiling the land. And herein lies a parable for pastor 
and layman, ‘‘busy about many things.” Can you say with 
Paul, “‘This one thing I do’’? 


His Tolerance and Breadth 


The amplitude of Jesus’ ideas is evidenced by their ap- 
plicability to all kinds of men and conditions and to their 
perennial freshness, century after century. The mind of 
Christ is still an inexhaustible mine of truth and knowledge 
and wisdom, only partly explored and understood, after 
two thousand years. He knew what was in the heart of 
man, and comprehended all the complexities of human 
character and his teachings cover the whole range of en- 
deavor. His gospel is for the individual and for society. 
His eye, like his Father’s, noted the sparrow’s fall, and 
he never forgot the one lost sheep, but he had compas- 
sion for the multitudes and he sent his disciples to preach 
to the whole world. To his countrymen his social sym- 
pathies were a surprise and a scandal. His heart went 
out to all sorts and conditions of men. The narrow-minded 
Jews were offended because he could commend publicans 
and Samaritans and hold them up as good examples. Among 
the chosen disciples, there were men of many different 
types and representing different classes. Can anyone sup- 
pose that Jesus ever thought of himself as an Oriental or 
an Occidental, a North American or a Southern Presbyte- 
rian, a Baptist or a Roman Catholic? 


“In Christ there is no East nor West, 
In him no South nor North, 

But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth.” 


May God help us to comprehend the height and depth, 
the length and breadth of his love, for Jesus loved every- 
body. When Lazarus died, Jesus wept, and the bystanders 
exclaimed, “Behold, how he loved him!” Now, Lazarus 
seems to have been an ordinary man, but Jesus could see 
even in an ordinary person something worth loving—and 
that is a comfort to the writer, for “I wonder what he 
saw in me, To suffer such great agony!’’ He loved little 
children (Thank God the little boys and girls all over the 
world, Italians, Russians, Germans, Japanese, Greeks, Jews, 
as well as those who play in our own homes, are included 
in his love!) and said, “Suffer them to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of God.” So 
warmly did he sympathize with the poor and the afflicted 
that he identified them with himself, saying, “Inasmuch 
as ye do it unto these, ye do it unto me.” Yet, he also 
loved the great and the wealthy, for looking upon the 
“Rich Young Ruler,” he loved him, realizing maybe that 
those who are highly placed are often the loneliest among 
men, separated by barriers of pride and misunderstanding 
and jealousy. He yearned over the lost in far away coun- 
tries of wretchedness and sin, and the magnetism of his 
love still draws many a prodigal son back home. To his 
faithful disciples he is especially close, for ‘‘Having loved 
his own which were in the world, he loved them unto the 
end.” 


*“Descend Upon My Heart” 


In endeavoring to analyze the Spirit of Christ, one might 
mention other characteristics—his humility, his purity, his 
gladness, his unselfishness, his enthusiasm, his reverence, 
his obedience and his holiness. These qualities his follow- 
ers may have, only if their hearts are open to the power 
and influence of the Holy Spirit, who can cleanse our 
souls and drive out hatred and lust and hypocrisy and dis- 
obedience and pride and doubt and despair and discourage- 
ment and give to us faith and hope and love. ‘For the 
flesh lusteth against the Spirit and the Spirit against the 
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flesh: and these are contrary the one to the other; so 
that ye cannot do the things that ye would.” “But the 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, against 
such thers is no law.” “If we live in the Spirit, let us 
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also walk in the Spirit.’””. And did not our Savior say, 
‘‘How much more shall the heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him’’? 

“Spirit of God, descend upon my heart 

And make me love Thee as I long to love.” 


The Church Then and Now 


By R. A. LUMMUS* 


HE CHURCH OF THE WILDERNESS, the meeting 
place between God and his people, was built, in all 
particulars, according to the pattern which God gave 

to Moses on the mount. Near the close of our Lord’s 
ministry, he said to his disciples: ‘‘I will build my church.”’ 
He was revealing to them the great pur- 
pose that he had in mind. In the book 
of Acts we have the record of the be- 
ginning of the accomplishment of this 
purpose. Christ himself was the builder 
of the New Testament church. To it he 
added daily of such as were being saved. 
In that church we have the pattern of 
what the church should be today and 
for all time. What kind of a church 
was it? 





Dr. Lummus 


Christ, the Living Center 

It seems to me that one thing that stands out in clear- 
est outline and with deepest emphasis is that it was a 
Christian church. And that means that Christ himself was 
the living center of it. On the evening after the Resurrec- 
tion, when the disciples were gathered together in the Upper 
Room in Jerusalem, the risen Savior appeared in the midst 
of them. And they worshipped him. There we have the 
picture of the church of the gospel: Worshipping believers 
gathered together, with Christ in the midst of them. 

To John on the Isle of Patmos there came a gforious 
vision of the risen and glorified Christ. A great voice spoke 
to him and he turned to see the voice that spake to him 
and he saw seven golden candlesticks and in the midst of 
the candlesticks one like unto the Son of Man. The seven 
golden candlesticks were the seven churches and the vis- 
ion was of Christ in the midst of them. Such is the pic- 
ture of the church of the New Testament. Christ himself 
was always and everywhere the vital center of it. 


Theme of Teaching and Preaching 


Christ himself was the central theme of all New Testa- 
ment teaching and preaching; of Peter at Pentecost, of 
Phillip in Samaria and to the Ethiopian Enuch, of Paul 
wherever he went. His one great theme was Christ and 
him crucified, which was the ministry of the New Testament 
church. It is our model for today. 

The desperate need of the world today is for Christ him- 
self. The supreme obligation and opportunity of the min- 
istry of the church today are to preach Christ, Christ him- 
self as the only hope of a lost world; to bring home to a 
lost and confused world that the only way out and up is 
the way of Christ. “And I, if I be lifted up, will bring all 
men to me.”’ 


A Praying Church 


The church of the New Testament was a praying church. 
There is nothing more impressive in the story of the early 
church than the place prayer occupied, arfd the mighty out- 
come of prayer. Pentecost, the greatest event in the his- 


*Dr. Lummus, present moderator of the General Synod 
of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church, is pastor 
at Edgemoor, S&S. C. 


tory the church and of mankind this side the gospel was 
born and brought about in the atmosphere and by the 
power of prayer. Prayers were offered and prison doors 
were opened and Christ’s ministers were freed to go forth 
upon their mighty ministry for their Master. The church 
of old was a praying church and, therefore, a powerful 
church. It is the kind of church our Lord expects his 
church to be today. 


I have the conviction that God’s people have been doing 


.a great deal of praying during these past few fearful years. 


Fathers and mothers have been praying for their boys upon 
faraway battlefronts, and wives and little children have 
prayed. More prayers have been offered and more earnestly 
offered by more people than ever before in the history of 
mankind, prayers that have gone up as sweet incense before 
God. And it is the accumulated power of those prayers that 
has brought the end of the war and peace again to the 
world. 


Peace to Be Won 


And yet this peace for which we prayed has not as yet 
been fully won. The clouds overhead are still dark; there 
are still many danger signs along the road we are travell- 
ing. And we need still to pray that God who has begun 
this good work will carry it on unto the day of his appear- 
ing. ‘Ye that are the Lord’s remembrancers, hold not 
your peace day nor night till he make Jerusalem a praise 
in all the earth.”’ 


Greatest Opportunity in 
History 


Cincinnati (RNS).—The Christian Church, especially the 
church in America, faces the greatest opportunity in its 
history, with ‘“‘the door wide open in the name of Christ,” 
Moderator William B. Lampe, of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, told Greater Cincinnati Presbyte- 
rians at a dinner in his honor. 

Holder of the highest post in his 
denomination, as well as serving a large 
congregation in St. Louis, Dr. Lampe 
said the unprecendented opportunity of 
the church in this country challenged 
it to identify itself with the suffering 
of the world; this, in the face of a 
tendency among many persons to think 
that, having made great sacrifices dur- 
ing the war, they might now think oniy 
of themselves, he added. 

Dr. Lampe said ‘‘the second tremendous fact is the thing 
for which the heart of the world is seeking. It is in the 
American concept of liberty that the salvation of the world 
will be found. 

“The world is seeking freedom and security. The Prot- 
estant Christian Church in America is in a position of no 
other organization to give direction to a world that is seek- 
ing the thing inherent in our own life.” 





Dr. Lampe 
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EDITORIAL 


A Matter of Paper 

Our friends have been amazingly pa- 
tient with the shortcomings and difficul- 
ties of this publication. They will have 
to continue to be so for a good while to 
come. One matter which has consti- 
tuted a difficult problem for us, which 
we have not mentioned before, has to 
do not only with the amount but also 
with the quality of the paper stock used. 
Now that rationing is over the paper 
situation is not greatly fImproved. In- 
deed, In some respects it 1s more acute 
than before. In recent weeks we have 
used two or three different kinds of pa- 
per stock; we may use more. This is 
simply because of difficulties which pa- 
per manufacturers are having. 

The heavier paper which we have used 
and are using is for offset printing and 
while bulkier than other is not suited 
to our present needs. We simply are 
doing the best that can be done under 
existing circumstances. Meanwhile, we 
plan and look forward to better paper 
stock and a better paper through and 
through. 


What Shall the Friends 
Of Union Do? 

The question of organic union be- 
tween the Presbyterian Church, USA 
and the Presbyterian Church, US 
(Southern) is being vigorously dis- 
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cussed within the Southern Presbyterian 
Church today. The reason for the un- 
usual interest in this discussion within 
the church this year is that since the 
last meeting of the General Assembly 
the forces within the church that are 
opposed to union have changed their 
basic strategy. Before the meeting of 
the General Assembly the _ general 
strategy of the forces opposed to union 
was to postpone a vote on union and if 
possible to bring to a halt the negotia- 
tions between the two churches. As an 
example of this strategy a number of 
overtures were sent up to the last As- 
sembly requesting that the Assembly 
discontinue negotiations for union, 

The change in strategy on the part 
of the opponents of union is probably 
the result of the strong sentiment for 
union which was evident at the last 
meeting of the General Assembly. If 
this Assembly gave a true picture of the 
mind of the church as a whole, senti- 
ment for union is growing rapidly in 
the church. Personally, during the 
whole of my ministry, I have been con- 
sistently in favor of the ultimate goal 
of the reunion of American Presbyte- 
rianism. As a major step in this direc- 
tion I have hoped to see the day when 
the Presbyterian Church, USA, and the 
Presbyterian Church, US, could achieve 
organic union. But as [I have judged 
sentiment in the church I have never 
felt that the consummation of this union 
was in the immediate future. [I was, 
therefore, somewhat surprised last sum- 
mer when a man, who is himself op- 
posed to union and is from a section of 
the church where opposition to union 
is strongest and most vocal, told me 
that he was of the opinion that organic 
union between the two churches was in- 
evitable. The accuracy of this observa- 
tion remains to be tested but there can 
be little doubt that the change in the 
strategy of those opposed to union is 
based on the fear on the part of these 
forces that the day of the final consum- 
matio>r of union is closer than they had 
previously thought. If sentiment for 
union is growing rapidly within the 
church, it is sound strategy on the part 
ef those who are opposed to union for 
them to seek to force a decisive vote 
on union while it is still possible for 
union to be defeated. The hope would 
be to win a decisive vote against union 
in the General Assembly. If this failed, 
the effort would be made to defeat union 
in the presbyteries. As union can be 
consummated only when three-fourths 
of the presbyteries have voted in favor 
of it, the defeat of union could be ac- 
complished by carrying twenty-three of 
the eighty-seven presbyteries. Even if 
sentiment for union is growing within 
the church it is hardly probable that 
the church has as yet come to the plage 
at which the vote for union could be 
carried in sixty-five of our eighty-seven 
presbyteries. 

It is in the light of this changing 
strategy on the part of the opponents of 
union that the question is asked: What 
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Shall the Friends of Union Do? This 
article does not attempt to answer this 
question in detail. It does recognize 
the certainty that in the next few years 
the question of organic union with the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, will be 
widely discussed within the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. All this article 
attempts is to suggest the lines along 
which this discussion of ynion should 
proceed, 

In all our discussion of union, a dis- 
tinction should be made between criti- 
cisms of the plan of union and criticisms 
that are directed against the whole idea 
of organic union. The committees from 
the two churches will welcome any con- 
structive ideas concerning the plan of 
union which is already before the church 
in an unfinished form. And the time 
to make these criticisms is before the 
committees finish their work. But the 
forces which are opposed to union with- 
in the church are not so much con- 
cerned with the improvement of the 
plan of union as they are with the de- 
feat of the whole idea of organic union, 
For this reason the heart of the discus- 
sion that goes on within the church will 
not deal with the details of the plan 
but with the basic question as to 
whether organic union between the two 
churches is desirable. 

The question of the organic union of 
the two churches is not basically a ques- 
tion of Christian faith or of Christian 
action. It is a question of Christian 
strategy. Would the union of the two 
churches further or hinder the progress 
of the kingdom of God? Would the 
Presbyterian forces in America be 
strengthened or weakened by union? 

To the friends of union the question 
of the union of the two churches is not 
basically a question of Christian faith. 
The question of union becomes a ques- 
tion of Christian faith only if it can be 
shown that the Presbyterian church, 
US, is disloyal to her faith by entering 
a union with the Presbyterian Church, 
USA. The friends of union do not feel 
that a question of faith is involved in 
the consideration of union with Pres- 
byterians, USA. If the opponents of 
anion feel that a question of faith is 
involved, we have before us an issue 
which is a proper subject of debate with- 
in the church. But if this matter is go- 
ing to be debated within the Southern 
church it is only fair to ask that the 
debate be pitched on a high plane. The 
debate which is going on concerning 
union in the Southern church should not 
lead to the circulation within the church 
in the South of propaganda attacking 
the doctrinal soundness of the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, in a way that the 
leaders of this church would resent as 
unfair to the total picture of the life 
of their church. 

The question of union is not basically 
a question of Christian action. Chris- 
tian action deals with the proclamation 
of the gospel, with the task of the 
church in teaching and preaching, with 
the ministry of the church in the name 
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of Christ to human need. The ques- 
tion of union becomes a question of 
Christian action only as the question 
of the organization of the church is re- 
lated to the effectiveness with which 
she performs her task of proclaiming the 
gospel. The friends of union are in 
favor of union because they believe that 
the reunion of the two churches would 
be a sound strategy which would lead 
to more effective Christian action. The 
city of Birmingham, for example, is one 
of the great cities of the South in which 
the Presbyterian forces are about 
equally divided. Would the union of 
Presbyterianism in Birmingham enable 
the Presbyterian forces of this great 
city more effectively to carry out a pro- 
gram of Christian action in the Birming- 
ham area? From this point of view 
it needs to be said that the yearning for 
the reunion of Presbyterianism is most 
insistent in the border synods where 
the effectiveness of Christian action by 


the Presbyterian forces is being ham- 


pered by division, 

Because the question of union is 
basically a question of Christian strategy 
rather than of Christian action, the 
friends of union have never been in 
favor of forcing union in terms of a 
major split within the Southern Pres- 
byterian church. But it should be 
pointed out that the constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church, US, effectively pro- 
vides against hasty action in the matter 
of union. The consummation of union 
is not possible unless it is passed by one 
General Assembly, approved by three- 
fourths of the presbyteries, and passed 
by another General Assembly. It can 
easily be seen that this makes the con- 
summation of union difficult and the de- 
feat of union easy. But the friends of 
union have no desire to change this 
wise provision of our constitution be- 
cause they have no desire to see union 
come until it is perfectly clear that 
sentiment for union in the church is 
so strong that the church is ready for 
union. No advocate of union would 
want to see it brought about when a 
fourth of the presbyteries were solidly 
opposed to it. 

On the other hand if the time does 
come when an overwhelming majority 
of the church is for union the will of the 
church as a whole should not be perma- 
nently blocked by a small minority of 
the church. Small groups within the 
synods that will be least affected by 
union should not be perinitted to block 
the effort of Presbyterians within the 
great border areas to achieve a union 
which to them means a witness to the 
unity of their faith and a more effec- 
tive organization for Christian action. 
It is to be hoped that union will not 
come until the church is ready for it 
and that if and when it does come it 
will lead to more effective Christian ac- 
tion on the part of Presbyterians in the 
United States of America. 

What the friends of union cannot do 
is to ‘permit the whole question of or- 
ganic union with the Presbyterian 
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church, USA, to be so decisively de- 
feated now that another generation of 
Christians will have to arise before the 
matter is seriously considered again in 
the church. The friends of union can- 
not acquiesce in the closing of the dis- 
cussion of union within the church be- 


cause they are convinced that the ulti- 
mate reunion of Presbyterianism in the 
United States of America is a matter of 
sound Christian strategy that will lead 
in the end to more effective Christian 
action, 

HOLMES ROLSTON. 





“LIFE IS SO LIVABLE” 


A Meditation for the New Year 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Oh, satisfy us in the morning with 
thy lovingkindness, that we may be glad 
and rejoice all our days.” Psalm 90:14. 


T CAME TO PASS, on a certain day 
near the turning of the year, that 
two angels were standing near the 

Throne, hard by the many golden bowls 
full of incense, which are the prayers 
of the saints. One 
of these angels had 
long been a watcher 
by the rising in- 
cense and he knew 
well the life of man. 
But the othel angel 
had but newly come 
from other parts of 
the Lord’s’~ do- 
minions, and _ he 
knew little of the 





Dr. Foreman 
ways of earth and of man. 

“And as they watched, behold, there 
arose from one of the golden bowls this 


prayer: “I tharfk thee, Lord, that life 
is so livable.” 

And each angel smiled, but not for 
the same reason. Then said the angel 
newly come to the watcher of old time: 

“Knowest thou who made this 
prayer?” 

“TI do,’ answered the watcher of an- 
cient days. ‘‘He is a young man, and 
strong, and God has hedged him about 
with good on every side. He enjoys 
youth and health and many friends, 
and leisure to do that which his heart 
desires, and it is well that he thus offer 
thanks to God.” 


HEN SAID THE ANGEL from the 
T farther spaces: “From what I 
have learned of life upon that 
small spinning earth, life is indeed 
livable for a little space. I have heard 
that for one with the blood of youth 
in his veins, it is a joy even to be alive. 
For the morning of his days this prayer 
is good. Yet from what little I have 
learned, I fear me that if this young 
man have any memory of past things, 
this prayer will one day rise up in his 
mind to mock him. As his world 
weaves its long spiral round the ever- 
moving sun, and what men call age 
comes upon them, as it will upon this 
man, too. As sorrow is the lot of all 
within the circle of that red and dying 
star, so grief will come to his dwelling 
as to every child of man. It is well that 
now he finds his life so livable, for not 
in others years can he say these words 
with truth. When God has removed 
the hedges that now compass him about 
with comfort, when his friends have for- 
saken him not once nor twice, when he 


looks back in weariness upon the years 
the locusts have eaten, when his hope 
is frustrate and his dream forgotten, 
when the long years have had their way 
with him and he has grown to be ac- 
quainted with grief, what then will he 
say when he turns his face to God?” 

“Nay,” said the angel who had stood 
long by the Throne. “Long have I pon- . 
dered the ways of God with men, and 
I have seen that for those who walk 
in his ways, life is livable all their days 
upon earth. Some hope of this man 
may be frustrate, but if above all 
earthly goals his hope is in God, yet 
is he saved by hope and he shall know 
that life is always livable. For the 
friend that is lost God will send him yet 
others; and in the day when this friend 
or that forsake him, he shall find in the 
Eternal the Friend of his soul, and shall 
know again that life with that Friend 
is always livable. When toil and the 
turning of the years shall have changed 
his present strength into weariness and 
torpor, he shall discover that as his 
days, so shall his strength ever be. 
When life on earth cannot be had at his 
own terms, and he must accept life on 
terms he would not have chosen, when 
his head must bow to wills not his own, 
and others shall gird him and lead him 
where he would not go, he shall find 
that in yielding to his Father’s will, life 
is livable always.’’ 

T IS TRUE,” said the angel from 

other worlds. ‘But I have heard 

also that on that planet all things 
have an end, and that to every living 
thing there death comes at last. How, 
then, shall he say, when death lays 
a finger on his beating heart, that life 
is still livable?” 

“Death,” said the angel whose care 
is this world, ‘‘death, for those who 
have been the friends of God, is but the 
opener of a door beyond which there 
is light. What that young man’s prayer 
means now is good; but it is only such 
good as those may know who have 
tasted but the first of life. In that 
day when his body serves him no longer, 
and death comes at the Lord’s will to 
speed him on his journey far and high, 
in the fading of earth’s last light he 
shall see the rising of heaven’s dawn. 
Then shall he know as now no man upon 
that planet knows, that life with God 
is forever livable. He shall know the 
inner meaning of the prayer of his 
youth, even the word which was spoken 
by one of God’s own singers, that they 
who are satisfied in the morning with 
God’s lovingkindness, rejoice and are 
glad all their days.” 
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CHURCH NEWS 


ATS and Seminary Students Give 
To Brethren’s Heifer Project 
Following a series of chapel talks by 
Union Seminary’s Ernest Trice Thomp- 
son, students at the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School, Richmond, set.themselves to 
do something about the present suffer- 
ing of people in devastated lands, They 
have adopted a project which has been 
identified chiefly with the Church of the 
Brethren—sending heifers into Euro- 
pean and other countries at about $115 
each: . Dorothy Boardman and Mary- 
Starke ‘Higginbotham have been leaders 
in the movement. Now, in ATS builu 
ings, as reminders of the campaign, stu- 
dents have prepared miniature cutouts 
of heifers, mounting the gangplank for 
the trip across the seas, each heifer 
bearing the name of some ATS faculty 
member. ' Funds contributed amount to 
$488.32. The students are trying to en- 
list the''churches of all the ministers 
they know in similar projects. 
“Sponsored by the United Christian 
Youth Movement, this enterprise has 
also challenged the support of the stu- 
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dents of Union Seminary who have con- 
tributed $734, at last accounting, to 
their own fund for the heifer project. 
Students at both institutlons have been 
engaged also, in bombarding their na- 
tional congressmen with letters urging 
upon them the importance of full ap- 
propriations for UNRRA. 


Church and other groups seeking op- 
portunities to contribute to the relief 
of present worldwide suffering will find 
in some of the following a chance to 
help: 

Heifers for Relief Project, Brethren 
Service Office, Heifer Project Commit- 
tee, Nappanee, Indiana, 

Food and Clothing—Church Commit- 
tee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruc- 
tion, 297 4th, Ave., New York 10. 

Shoes, blankets, linen, etc. (must be 
clean and mended) for Europe: United 
Church Service Center, New Windsor, 
Md. For Asia: United Church Service 
Center, Modesto, Calif. 

Money for medicines—Europe: Com- 
mittee for World Council Service, 297 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. For Asia: 
Church Committee for Relief in Asia, 
105 E. 22nd St., New York 10. 








1946 SPRUNT LECTURES 


Professor Howard T. Kuist, Ph.D. 

pegci Professor Edwin Lewis, Th.D. 

. Professor A. C. Zabriskie, D. D. 

FEBRUARY 24th - MARCH 2nd 
(Note change of date.) 


_ UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, RICHMOND 22, VA. 








Davidson College 


Davidson, North Carolina. 


| _. Where a Good Past 


Predicts a Better Future 
F. L. Jackson—Treasurer 














SOUTHWESTERN 


The College of the Mississippi Valley 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


At Southwestern, ‘‘Education is more than a fact-finding ex- 
perience, it is a life-building process,’’ 


‘ For ‘information and literature address 
The Registrar. 
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DID YOU KNOW 


—that the ten Southern Presby- 
terian churches contributing the larg. 
est amounts to benevolences last year 
were: 





ED, cvwe cence weme $64,793 
Chattanooga First ......... 53,341 
ere rere 51,009 
Charlotte Second .......... 48,727 
Atlanta Wirast ... 2... cccccce 47,177 
Greensboro First .......... 46,848 
Beenene, Gove. Bb... ....ccee 46,359 
Shreveport First .......... 45,808 
San Antonio First ......... 45,446 
po eee eer eee 44,656 





By R. L. ST. CLAIR ® 











Sprunt Lectures Scheduled 
To Come at Earlier Date 


The annual Sprunt Lectures series at 
Union Theological Seminary in Rich- 
mond has been forced to change its date 
for 1946 because of a _ re-arranged 
schedule. Last announcement places 
this event from February 24 to March 
2 with Howard T. Kuist, Edwin Lewis 
and A. C. Zabriskie as the lecturers. 


Widespread Support of New USA 
Official Weekly Is Provided 


Plans for an official Presbyterian, 
USA, weekly paper are going forward 
with the announcement that it is to be 
called Presbyterian Life. It is expected 
that publication will begin in January, 
1947. Pledge cards which will be used 
in the Every Member Canvass through- 
out the church early in 1946 will carry, 
below the spaces for pledges to church 
support and benevolences, these lines: 
“Also 5 cents per week in addition for 
my family subscription to the new 
(weekly) church paper. (100,000 sub- 
scriptions will guarantee the publica- 
tion.)’’ The publication has an initial 
backing of $120,000 and a per capita 
tax will insure an annual fund of $40,- 
000 or more, 

In addition to this official weekly, 
there is a movement on foot to obtain 
The Presbyterian in Philadelphia and 
to create a new independent weekly 
which will be comparable in quality to 
The Christian Century. It is under- 
stood that large financial support has 
been secured for this enterprise and 
that delays which have been experi- 
enced are attributable to difficulties in 
obtaining the desired editorial person- 
nels. 





Gratitude is the conscience of mem- 
ory. 





Small things become great when a 
great soul sees them. 
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Women Provide for 
Southwestern Fund 


Alabama News Letter 


Alabama Presbyterian women are 
pringing their strength to the campaign 
for Southwestern. At the meeting of 
the synodical auxiliary in Tuscaloosa 
it was announced that the $5,000 
scholarship for this institution had been 
secured. It is also expected that each 
presbyterial will raise a scholarship 
fund before the end of the campaign in 
December, 1946. When this goal is 
achieved it is planned to award the 
scholarship each year to someone living 
within the bounds of the presbyterials. 
Friends of the church college are seeing 
the need of sending students there as 
well as raising funds. As one speaker 
put it, “The support of our educational 
institutions involves not only financial 
support, but patronage as well. Our 
colleges will die as quickly from a 
paralyzing lack of patronage on the part 
of Presbyterians as from want of finan- 
cial support.”’ The over-all campaign 
for Southwestern has taken on new life. 
Henry H. Sweets, Louisville, Ky., after 
visiting a number of the _ synod’s 
churches, expressed the conviction that 
Alabama will raise its quota of more 
than $300,000 before the end of the 
campaign. 

Montgomery Church Celebrates 
Its One Hundredth Birthday 

Montgomery’s First church, inviting 
all former pastors to return, recently 
celebrated its 100-year-old history in an 
elaborate program. Robert H. McCaslin, 
Orlando, Fla.; John McMahon, We- 
tumpka; Henry Edmunds, of Birming- 
ham and Rollins College, and George 
Lang, who had served as supply pastor, 
joined with the present pastor, Donald 
C. McGuire in the three-day program. 
Dr. McGuire has served as pastor of the 
church for eighteen years. The Cam- 
den church, where Osborne McKay is 
pastor, observed its 100th anniversary 
with a wek of services led by Ansley 
C. Moore, of Mobile. The First church 
of Tuscaloosa celebrated its 125th anni- 
versary last summer. 


Retreat for Pastors Is 
Scheduled for Birmingham 

Something new—and _ different—in 
the way of pastors’ meetings is ex- 
pected in the Birmingham area the last 
week in January. Under the direction 
of Patrick H. Carmichael, director of 
leadership education, Richmond, a num- 
ber of pastors in this vicinity will join 
in a retreat with Paul Hutchinson, 
managing editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury, Chicago, as the principal speaker. 
Conferences on evangelism are being 
planned for Presbyterians of Alabama, 
one in Montgomery, the other in Birm- 
ingham. These will feature the de- 
nomination’s evangelism director, H. H. 
Thompson, Jackson, Miss., and C. A. 
Calcote, Newberry, S. C., who has been 
unusually successful in outpost and ex- 
tension work. 
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PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior college for women, with last two years of high school. Also special 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and commercial subjects. 


Applications for 1946-1947 session should be made now. 


For catalogue, write William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 








Agnes Scott College 


Decatur, Georgia 
A heavy registration for September, 1946, is already in progress. 
Applications should be filed soon. 
The college conducts a very interesting competitive contest with 
four large awards. 
For information or literature, address 
President J. R. McCain, Box P 








1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1945 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, VA. 
® Continuous Record of Service Since the Founding of the 
Nation. 
* Time-Tested Standards of Scholarship. 


® Personal and Vocational Guidance for Every Student. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President. 











LIVING MANY DAYS 


Long Yefore America was discovered, in the year 1252, Robert 
LD. Sorbon made a gift for the poor students of France. Today the 
Sorbonne, which was later united with the University of Paris, con- 
tinues to flourish. 

For 683 years his name has been révered and his investment has 
borne dividends for young people, in spite of perhaps 50 terrible wars 
and other interruptions in the long history of civilization. 

Hundreds of other men and women have become immortal in 
England, on the Continent, and in America through their generous 
gifts to education. 

Just now in the seminaries and colleges related to our own church, 
there are special opportunities for enduring investments. 

Write now to the institution in which you are interested or to the 


Louisville office for additional details. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Christian Higher Education 


REV. WADE H. BOGGS, D. D., SECRETARY 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 
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Mobile Continues With 
Outstanding Schools 


One of the most successful interde- 
nominational leadership schools is held 
in Mobile. Cooperating denominations 
hold two annually, one in the fall and 
another in the late winter. Outstanding 
figures in the religious life of the nation 
are brought in as faculty members. The 


next school, opening soon, will focus 
attention on family life, with Grace 
Sloan Overton serving as one of the 


principal speakers. 


Church Built and 
Paid For in Six Months 


An example of what can be done by a 
small determined group is the fine new 
brick church which the Bethesda con- 
gregation has built. Costing a little 
more than $4,000, this church has been 
nearly paid for by its forty members 
in less than six months after erection. 

WARNER L. HALL. 

Tuscaloosa. 
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Sa ‘or CHOIR GOWNS 
¥ PULPIT ROBES 
Sertmests Hangings looses 
Embreoideories, Etc 


NEW CATALOG eon Request 







ONAL CHURCH GOODS SUPPLY CO. 
Division of 
‘ NATIONAL ACADEMIC CaP & GOWN CO 


121-23 ARCH ST PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Edward V. Ramage, Oklahoma City, 
is to begin his work as pastor of the 
First church, Birmingham, Ala., Janu- 
ary 1. 

C. H. Patterson, Williamson, W. Va., 
former missionary to China, has ac- 
cepted a call to Westminster Church, 
Bluefield, W. Va. 

Frederick H. Heidelberg, formerly 
of the Presbyterian Synod of Arkansas, 
USA, has been called to the Hunts- 
ville, Ala., church. 

John B. Spragens, formerly at West- 
minster College, Fulton, Mo., has be- 
gun his new work as pastor of the 
Bay Minnette and _ Stockton, Ala., 
churches. 

Robert C. Grady, former US minister 
and until lately pastor in Cleveland, 
O., is now at the First church, Arling- 
ton Heights, II. 

Charles E. Raynal, Jr., former chap- 
lain, has accepted a call to the Fountain 





Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 


Rabun Gap, Ga. 
The Best in High School Education. 
GEO. ©. BELLINGRATH, President 











T. Garnett Tabb 


Thos. W. Brockenbrough 


Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland 


General Insurance 
1101 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 


Stuart Ragland 


Phone 2-0546 








THERE IS MORE FOOD 





VALUE PER PENNY IN 
BOTTLE OF MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER SINGLE FOOD 


Virginia Dairy Company 


‘The Home of Better Milk’’ 


YOUR 















irginia alone. 


QICENSED AND SUPERVISED BY VIRGINIA BUREAU OF INSURANCE 


Home Office 
Richmond 20, Va. 


“VIRGINIA'S LEADING HOSPITALIZATION COMPANY” 


1900 W. Main St., 





HOSPITALIZATION 


ACCIDENT and SURGICAL 
FEES INSURANCE 


Our Policies are the most liberal and comprehensive 
obtainable, clear cut and free from techni 


That's why more than 130,000 have been sold ia 


icalities. 
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Inn and New Harmony churches ang 
after January 1 will be at the Manse, 
Fountain Inn, S. C. 

N. G. Hills from Montgomery City, 
Mo., to Benton City, Mo. 

C. H. Rowan, formerly of Bowling 
Green, S. C., is the new pastor of the 
Montgomery church, Savannah, Ga. 

C. H. Phipps, Waynesboro, Va., was 
named president of the Town and Coun- 
try Pastors’ Institute held at Union 
Seminary, Richmond, recently. Vice. 
presidents which were elected include: 
I. D. Terrell, Marion, Va.; J. S. Robin. 
son, Whitesburg, Ky.; J. I. Knight, 
Rowland, N. C.; G. H. Rector, Lexing- 
ton, Va., and James B. Garrett, Pren- 
ter, W. Va. 


DEATH 

Francis Emmett Clark, for 30 years 
head of the Presbyterian mission school 
at Grundy, Va., died in an Abingdon 
hospital December 12. 


CHAPLAINS 

William T. Manson, Jr., from PM, San 
Francisco, to’ 324 Dalton Avenue, 
Petersburg, Va. 





IMPORTANT HELPS 





BOOKLETS FOR WEEK OF PRAYER 

The Universal Week of Prayer move- 
ment will celebrate its centennial in 
1946. In this country the topics for 
the Week of Prayer are prepared each 
year by the department of evangelism 
of the Federal Council of Churches. 
Those for the week of January 6-13, 
1946, have been written by Miss Mar- 
garet Applegarth around the theme, 
‘Even as Christ Also Loved the Church.” 
In most communities the churches unite 
for this observance. A copy of the Week 
of Prayer booklet (32 pages) should be 
ordered for each person who will at- 
tend the prayer services, says the Fed- 
eral Council, in order to make possible 
the fullest participation on the part of 
all those present. The price is four 
cents a copy in any quantity. Orders can 
be sent to the Department of Evangel- 
ism, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.. ¥. 


BASIC BOOKS IN THE WORLD FIELD 

“An Ecumenical Bibliography” is a 
20-page folder issued by the American 
Committee, World Council of Churches, 
in response to many requests. It lists 
nearly 150 books, pamphlets, periodicals 
and other forms of literature bearing on 
the ecumenical movement, and gives 4 
brief description of the contents of each 
one. It is designed both for persons 
wishing to make a general study of the 
movement and also for persons engag- 
ing in a more thorough research. Copies 
are obtainable at 10 cents each from 
the World Council of Churches, either at 
its recently opened Midwest Regional 
Office, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, 1, Illinois, or at the national head- 
quarters,-297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
39, B. FT. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN 


OUTLOOK 


A People Distressed 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


FOR JANUARY 6 


Exodus 1-5; Print 1:8-14; 2:23-25; 3:1-12 


We begin this week a series of les- 
sons on ‘‘A Nation in the Making.” The 
topic is certainly a timely one. If, out 
of our study of God’s dealing with his 
ancient people, against the background 
of present world events, we can discover 
something more of God’s role in the 
making of a nation, the time will be 
well spent, 

Our study begins with a picture of a 
people in distress. 


I. The Occasion of the Oppression 
Exodus 1:1-10 


According to Exodus, the occasion 
was twofold: 

1. The Rapid Growth of the Hebrews. 
When Jacob came into Egypt he brought 
with him seventy souls. Four and a 
half centuries later there were over two 
million of them (Ex. 12:37). As the 
writer says: “The children of Israel 
were fruitful and increased abundantly 
and multiplied and waxed exceedingly 
mighty; and the land was filled with 
them.’’ 

In other words, ancient Egypt was 
faced with a minority problem—a peo- 
ple in their midst different from the na- 
tive Egyptians, not thoroughly assimi- 
lated into the national life. 

2. The Rise of a King Who Knew Not 
Joseph, The king who knew not Joseph 
is almost certainly the representative of 
a new dynasty, indicating a real revo- 
lution in the political life of Egypt. For 
several hundred years Egypt was gov- 
erned by an alien dynasty, called the 
Hyksos or shepherd kings. These were 
Asiatics and would, therefore, naturally 
tolerate the Hebrew race with whom 
they may have had affinity. But the 
Hyksos rulers were at length expelled 
and a native dynasty once more oc- 
cupied the throne of Egypt. 

Rameses II, the Pharoh of the op- 
pression, was one of Egypt’s greatest 
rulers. He reigned sixty-seven years, 
made many conquests, and left behind 
him many splendid buildings which he 
had erected. The expression, “who 
knew not Joseph,’’ does not mean that 
this great kind never heard of Joseph, 
but rather ‘“‘that he had no experience 
or appreciation of his character and 
achievements, and therefore did not 
take any friendly interest in Joseph’s 
kinsfolk.” 

Rameses was alarmed by the rapid in- 
crease of the Israelites. He was troubled 
because they were settled in the north- 
east of Egypt, a frontier district pe- 
culiarly liable to invasion and frequently 
threatened by the Syrian and Arabian 
nomads and also by the Hittites, Baby- 


lonians, and Assyrians. In language, 
features, costume and partly also in 
habits, the Israelites resembled some of 
Egypt and were regarded by the Egyp- 
tians as their natural allies. Rameses 
feared then lest the Israelites make 
common cause with Egypt’s enemies 
and perhaps end by withdrawing from 
the land. This last clause is important, 
for it is a clear indication of a motive 
which determined the policy of the 
Pharaohs in dealing with the Israel- 
ites; they apprehended the loss of reve- 
nue and labor power which would re- 
sult from the withdrawal of what was 
on the whole a peaceful and industrious 
race, 

Under the circumstances it seemed 
wise to Pharaoh to follow a _ policy 
which would decrease the number of 
the Israelites, break the spirit of the 
remainder, and at the same time di- 
rectly promote his own interests. 


II. The Nature of the Oppression 
(1:11-22) 


To accomplish the ends that he had 
in mind Pharaoh adopted three succes- 
sive measures: 

(1) The People Were Reduced to 
Slavery (1:11-14). As Dr. Rawlinson 
has written: ‘The first step was to 
deprive them of their freedom. This 
sovereign of Egypt, an irresponsible de- 
spot, absolute master of the lives and 
liberties of all his subjects, had full 
power to reduce at any time any indi- 
vidual among them, or any class among 
them, to the slave condition. The 
pyramid builders had done this on a 
large scale in the days of old. The 
Pharaoh, how at the time of which 
we are speaking occupied the throne, 
made public slaves of the Israelites. 
Without perhaps any proclamation of 
their change of status, he practically 
established it by sending his agents into 
the districts which they inhabited and 
impressing into his service as forced 
laborers all the males of full age who 
were not incapacitated by infirmity or 
sickness. The main employment which 
he assigned to them was in connection 
with his buildings. He was a builder 
of cities, especially of store cities, and 
needed for their construction ai con- 
stant supply of hundreds of thousands 
of bricks. . The Israelites were 
taken from their free trade of shep- 
herds, lazily tending their flocks and 
herds in the open pastures of Goshen, 
to the close confinement of the brick- 
field, where under task masters who 
had exacted from them a certain fixed 
quantity of work they dug the stiff clay, 
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mixed and kneaded it with hands or 
feet, shaped it carefully in the proper 
form by means of a mould and at the 
end of the day produced their tale of 
bricks before the taskmaster. The la- 
bor was heavy and incessant, carried 
on under a hot sun, continued from 
morning to night, and performed under 
fear of the rod, which was at once freely 
applied to the back and shoulders of 
any one who was thought to be insuf- 
ficiently exerting himself.” 

Another task to which they were set 
was ‘‘service in the field,’’ probably such 
as we still see along the banks of the 
Nile, where the peasants, naked under 
the burning sun, work through the day 
like pieces of machinery in drawing up 
the buckets of water from the level of 
the river for the irrigation of the felds 
above. It refers also to the construc- 
tion of irrigation canals and embank- 
ments. With what rigor the system of 
forced labor was employed may be 
judged from the fact recorded by 
Herodotus that 120,000 workmen lost 
their lives in the construction of a canal 
connecting the Nile and the Red Sea in 
the time of Pharaoh Necho, 

The service was made _ purposely 
harder than it need have been, since 
the object was to break down the people 
morally and physically, to exhaust their 
vital power and so to shorten their lives 
—the same sort of policy that we have 
seen employed in recent times by the 
Nazis, 

2. The Midwives Were Ordered to 
Slay the Male Children (2:15-21), When 
Pharaoh saw that his first plan was 
not successful in decreasing the number 
of the Israelites, he ordered two of the 
midwives, perhaps the two chief mid- 
wives to slay all the male children that 
were born. The midwives pretended to 
obey, but persisted in disobeying 
Pharaoh’s order. 

3. The People Were Charged by 
Pharaoh to Assist the Government in 
its Inhuman Policy. They were told to 
cast every boy that was born to the 
Israelites into the river but to save the 
girls alive—anti-semitism fostered by 
the government with a vengeance, 


III. The Results of the Oppression 
(2:23-3:12) 


1. God Heard their Groaning, 2:23- 
25. Through the blessing of God the 
number of the children of Israel con- 
tinued to increase, but their spirit, it 
becomes apparent, was very thoroughly 
broken. In Ex. 2:23 we read: “And 
it came to pass in the course of those 
many days that the king of Egypt died, 
and the children of Isreal sighed by 
reason of the bondage and their cry 
came up unto God by reason of their 
bondage.” It must have seemed to the 
unfortunate people that their cause was 
hopeless—no human deliverer was in 
sight; Egypt was the mightiest world 
power and under totalitarian control; 
and the God whom their fathers had 
trusted was unresponsive. But the 
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writer of Exodus assures us that ‘God 
heard their groaning and God remem- 
bered his covenant with Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob. And God gaw the chil- 
dren of Israel and God took knowledge 
of them.” 

James, the Lord’s brother, makes it 
clear that God, who heard the groanings 
of the ancient Israelites, regards the 
cries of all who are oppressed: ‘‘Behold 
the hire of the laborers who mowed 
your fields which is of you kept back 
by fraud crieth out; and the cries of 
them that reaped have entered into the 


ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” (James 
5:4.) 
2. God Calls a Deliverer, Exodus 


3:1-12, 

The second chapter of Exodus de- 
scribes the early life of Moses. As a 
baby he was saved by a strategem and 
brought up as the foster son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter. He was trained 
in the piety of his own people by his 
mother, who was retained as his nurse, 
and also in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians (Acts 7:22). Coming to man- 
hood’s estate, “he refused to be called 
the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choos- 
ing rather to share ill treatment with 
the people of God than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season’? (Heb. 
11:24-25). The crisis came when he 
slew an Egyptian taskmaster who had 
cruelly beaten ‘‘one of his brethren.’ 
The news was carried to Pharaoh and 
Moses fied out of the land, glad to 
escape with his life. 

He found safety in the Arabian des- 
ert, married the daughter of Reuel, the 
chief priest of the Midianites, and set- 
tled down to the humdrum business of 
earning a living. 

But he could not quite forget his fel- 
low-Israelites; reduced to forced labor 
and broken under the lash. Finally 
news came that the old Pharaoh was 
dead and that a new and untried ruler 
had ascended the throne. Moses real- 
ized that now if ever was the time for 
a bold leader to act, to revive the 
drooping spirits of his countrymen and 
to deliver them from bondage. Perhaps 
he sighed that the vigor of his own 
youth had passed and that there were 
so many times to bind him now to the 
Midianites. 

Then one day the unshakable convic- 
tion came that he was the man. As he 
followed the sheep into the wilderness 
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he saw a flaming bush which burned but 
was not consumed. When he turned 
aside to investigate the strange phe- 
nomenon, the voice of God came to him 
out of the bush, revealing the speaker 
as the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, announcing his decision to de- 
liver Isreal, and calling Moses to under- 
take the task in God’s behalf, 

What is the significance of the burn- 
ing bush? It used to be said that the 
bush symbolized Israel, in other words, 
the church; the fire was the purifying 
judgments of God which burned in the 
church but never consumed it. Perhaps 


this is the truth impressed upon Moses’ 


and his contemporaries. But there is 
no hint of this in the narrative. All we 
are told is that the angel of Jehovah 
appeared unto him in a flame of fire out 
of the midst of a bush. Here, as else- 
where in the Bible, and in some heathen 
religions also, the fire is a symbol of 
the presence of God; and the one thing 
which is impressed upon Moses’ mind 
by the sight of the burning bush is the 
fact that he is standing in the presence 
of God and that the call to deliver 
Israel comes to him from God. 

And how did God speak to Moses 
from the bush? ‘Remembering the vi- 
sions and voices vouchsafed to the saints 
and mystics,” says S. L. Brown in “A 
New Commentary on the Holy Scrip- 
ture,” “some will regard the dialogue 
between Jehovah and Moses as a record 
of an actual occurrence; other would 
say (with Driver) that it ‘must be pic- 
tured not as audible externally, but as 
giving expression—in words which are 
naturally those of the narrators— to 
Moses’ mental communings with God, 
through which he was gradually taught 
that in spite of the difficulties which he 
saw before him, he was nevertheless 
to be his appointed agent for accom- 
plishing Israel’s deliverance.’ But 
however the message came, the mission 
was clear and unmistakable—the people 
were to be delivered, to be led out of 
Egypt into Palestine; Moses was to be 
their leader and as a first step he was 


to go and lead their cause before 
Pharaoh.” 
But Moses was unwilling. He dis- 


trusted his fitness for the task. Unlike 
Isaiah, whose prompt response to God’s 
call was, “Here am J—send me” (Isa. 
6:8), but like Jeremiah, who when 
called to be a prophet exclaimed, “Ah, 
Lord God! behold I cannot speak, for I 
am a child” (Jer. 1:6), Moses was re- 
luctant to undertake the task assigned 
him. ‘‘Who am I,” he said, “that I 
should go unto Pharaoh and that I 
should bring forth the children of Israel 
out of Egypt?” (Ex. 3:11.) 

Probably he thought that his long so- 
journ in the wilderness, his shepherd’s 
life, his comparative rusticity, and his 
oblivion of the habits of the court, un- 
suited him for the part which he was 
now called upon to play and made it 
almost certain that he would fail. He 
may also have regarded his age—he was 
not far short of eighty years old—as 
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disqualifying him for the active duties, 
which under the circumstances would, 
it might have seemed, have to be dis. 
charged by a deliverer. But God over. 
ruled this objection by one all-sufficient 
promise, ‘‘Certainly I will be with thee,” 
“The God who dwells in the flaming 
bush upon the mountain side is also the 
God of human life. He will be with 
the man he has chosen and he will dwell 
in the midst of the community of his 
people.”” We might note that this was 
the same answer that God gave under 
similar circumstances to Gideon (Judges 
6:16) and to Jeremiah (Jer. 1:8). It 
reminds us of Jesus’ words to us, “Lo, 
I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the earth’ (Mt. 28:20). 

But the diffidence of Moses was deep- 
seated and invincible. In spite of the 
divine promise and assurance, objec- 
tion after objection rose to his lips. As 
someone has remarked: “Those who 
plead one excuse for avoiding a duty 
usually find another, when the first one 
is denied.”” In the rest of chapters 3 
and 4 we read how these objections were 
overruled one after the other, until at 
last Moses yielded with the conviction 
that with all his weakness he was the 
man whom God had chosen. 


For Further Consideration 


Did Pharaoh deal ‘‘wisely’? with the 
people? What is the nearest parallel] 
to the oppression in modern times? Is 
there any danger that the victorious 
nations will oppress Germany and 
Japan? Are the plans actually in op- 
eration, the plans advocated by such 
men as Ex-Secy. Morgenthau more 
nearly akin to those of Pharaoh or 
Christ? Do we have any minorities in 
our own land? Do they have any just 
cause for complaint? What groanings 
come to the ears of God today? What 
is he doing about it? How does he 
move to the relief of the oppressed? 

Does God call men today to under- 
take some particular work for the King- 
dom? Does he call them as he called 
Moses to deliver his people from suffer- 
ing and oppression and degradation? 
What are some of the tasks to which 
God is calling young men and women, 
older men and women today? 

How does God call men? 
miraculous sign? 


By some 
By the presentation 
of a great need? By a voice speaking 
within our hearts? By the leadings of 
providence or of circumstances partly 
beyond our control? By the bestowal of 
proper qualifications? By giving one 
the desire to do a certain work? By 
impressing one with a sense of obliga- 
tion? Is it always clear just where our 
duty lies and what answer we must 
make, or do we have to feel our way 
sometimes? 

Why do men resist God’s call? Why 
are we so often reluctant to obey? 
Should we resist a call because like 
Moses we.feel unqualified for the task, 
unable to perform the task? Suppose 
a man refuses to obey God’s call, what 
happens? 
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Exercise in Extremes 


CAN THESE BONES LIVE? By 
Roger Babson and Dudley Zuver. Har- 
per and Bros., New York, 1945. 254 
pp. $2.00. 


In their foreword the authors sug- 
gest that planners and experts, secular 
and spiritual, will not like this book. 
They might have gone farther and said 
that nobody would enjoy it, but every- 
body ought to read it. It presents a 
sweeping indictment of current or- 
ganized religion, and arrives at the 
rather extreme conclusion that the in- 


stitutions we call churches are not the. 


Church at all. The true Church exists 
somewhere, but remains undiscovered. 
The aim of the book is to point it out, 
mainly by revealing what it is not. In 
the pursuit of this objective, churches 
and churchmen, as well as politics and 
economics are subjected to searching 
and unsparing criticism. Honest re- 
view can only do us good, but the dras- 
tic condemnation of theological semi- 
naries, Sunday schools and the ‘“para- 
sitic activity’ of religious professionals, 
“a professional class of preachers and 
theologians who do nothing but write— 
religious men (who) can do nothing 


else,” needs taking with a _ sizeable 
grain of salt. It suggests that Messrs. 
Babson and Zuver may not have 


achieved perfect objectivity! 


The chief virtue of the book con- 
stitutes also its greatest danger: the 
epigramatic style of its presentation. 
Epigram is always stimulating and ar- 
resting, but it lends itself to inaccuracy 
and misstatement. For instance: “A 
man can lose his faith with less effect 
upon his conduct than would be in- 
curred by the loss of his fountain pen.” 
Again, “If we were truly religious there 
would be no books about religion.’”’ Or 
this: “On really important points the 
seminaries are staunchly conservative, 
which means simply apathetic and un- 
informed.” No doubt these, and many 
other like broad and breezy assertions 
do challenge us to think, and stir us up, 
which is probably what the authors in- 
tended; but they do not constitute ac- 
curate reporting. It is not difficult to 
detect an undercurrent of resentment— 
a bitterness against the ordained minis- 
try which finds clear voice in the sec- 
tion on “‘The Ecclesiastical Mind,” with 
the proposal of a lay revolt “to with- 
hold contributions till the needed re- 
forms have reached an advanced stage.”’ 

Anyhow, all ministers and most lay- 
men need this book. It presses on a 
sore nerve in the Body Ecclesiastical, 
and if we wince and howl, so much 
the more evidence that we needed it. 


B. F. HALL. 
St. Louis. 
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A DIGEST OF THE GENERAL, AS- 
SEMBLY PROCEEDINGS, PRESBYTE- 
RIAN CHURCH, US. By James A, Mil- 
lard, Jr. John Knox Press, Richmond. 
543 pp. $3.00. 

This work is the product of a vast 
amount of work by the present pastor of 
the Prytania Street church, New Or- 
leans, during his years of study for the 
degree of doctor of theology at Union 
Seminary. This thesis material was 
made available to the General Assem- 
bly’s ad interim committee on revision 
of the Digest (summarizing former As- 
sembly actions) and with the collabo- 
ration of the stated clerk, was issued 
under the Assembly’s authority. 

Since it is the first such work in more 
than twenty years it makes easily avail- 
able reference to important actions 
which the Assembly has taken during 
that time and on back to 1861. Many 
church offices and libraries will want the 
book and most ministers will need a 
copy for frequent reference. 


TELL ME ABOUT THE BIBLE. By 
Mary Alice Jones. Rand McNally & Co., 
Chicago, 1945. 92 (8x10) pp. $2.00. 

This book for children by one of the 
country’s best friends of children fol- 
lows in the succession of her other 
books, “‘Tell Me About God” and “Tell 
Me About Jesus.” In addition to these 
she has written many other books, most 
familiar of which are those now being 
sold in dime stores—books of prayers 
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and Bible stories. Pelagie Doane has 
done the illustrations in this new book 
with great skill. 


THE PULPIT MANUAL AND MIN- 
ISTER’S GUIDE BOOK, 1946. Edited 
by Thomas H. Warner. The Pulpit Press, 
Great Neck, N. Y., 1945. Pages, 96. 
$1.00. , 

This is chiefly a collection of sermon 
outlines: one for each Sunday in the 
year and others for a variety of special 
days. Most people hear and most 
preachers preach some sermons as poor 
as these, but every preacher ought to 
be able to do that without the assistance 
of this book. 

D. P. McGEACHY, Jk. 

Clearwater, Fla. 


IN SPITE OF ALL. By Archer Wal- 
lace. Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville 
and New York, 1945. 122 pp. $1.09. 

For those who must endure and ¢con- 
quer some type of disability, and for 
those who admire moral courage or who 
should be challenged to show it, this 
is a good book. However, such monu- 
mental. characters and their victories 
are treated a bit too sketchily to accom- 
plish the writer’s purpose. The stories 
of those who won through over tremen- 
dous odds are all good, but they some- 
how fail to be convincing; perhaps it is 
because means. and motivation are nut 
made clear, 

THOS. B. GALLAHER. 
Waco, Texas. 
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Qualifications for Candidates 


The great end of missionary life and service is the preaching of Christ 
and Him crucified to the non-evangelized peoples. Hence a candidate should 
himself have a vital Christian faith, and should have an earnest desire to lead 
others to Christ. 

Age limits—Ordinarily 25-30. 
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Evangelistic—Regularly ordained minister with full collegiate and 
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bands for a life of missionary service. It is impossible to measure the influences 
that radiate from a Christian home in a land where Christ is not known. Although 
domestic duties will occupy a good part of her time, yet most missionary wives 
find time in the midst of busy days to hold classes in Bible, cooking, sewing, care 
of children, etc. A married woman is often able to wield an influence for Christ 
in a non-Christian community that would be impossible for a single woman. Wife- 
hood and motherhood in such places enhance one’s prestige and standing. 
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